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AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXXVI, i. Whole No. 141. 

I.— WORDS OF SPEAKING AND SAYING IN THE 
INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

First Paper. 

In our study of semantic development no group of words 
can be of more pertinent interest to the philologist than those 
denoting articulate speech, as ' speak ', ' say ', ' word ', ' lan- 
guage ', and the like. If we compare the usual expressions 
for ' speak ' and ' say ' in the various Indo - European lan- 
guages, 1 we find the greatest diversity ; and this in spite of an 
extensive series of root connections among words which apply 
in some fashion to articulate speech. Thus the root uequ (no. 
18), though occurring in nearly all the main branches of the 
Indo-European family, has furnished the common verb for 
' speak, say ' in only two, Indo-Iranian and Greek, and here 
not exclusively or in the full tense system. There are several 
other roots, notably sequ (no. 27), uer- (no. 37), bha- (no. 
25 ) , the application of which to articulate speech is sufficiently 
wide spread to make it probable that they had already devel- 
oped this meaning in the parent speech, though not necessarily 
to the exclusion of other more original uses. In addition to 
this inherited variety, where the semantic development is ob- 

'Breal "Les verbes signifiant 'parler'", Revue des etudes grecques 
XIV (1901), 113 ff., has already told the story of a number of these. 
But, apart from differing with him on some points touching the history 
of' the words he has chosen for discussion, the following aims at a 
more comprehensive and systematic study of the group, covering the 
usual words for ' speak ' and ' say ' in all the Indo-European languages. 
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scured by its antiquity, a very large number of words has 
developed the meaning ' speak, say ' independently, some in 
prehistoric times, others displacing older expressions before 
our eyes in the historical period. There is, of course, nothing 
unusual in such a change of vocabulary, but it furnishes an 
opportunity to observe the various sources from which the 
notion of ' speaking ' or ' saying ' may arise. 

The difference between English speak and say is so clearly 
felt that the two words are only rarely interchangeable. In 
speak (and talk) the emphasis is on the action, in say (and tell) 
on the content or result of the action. One " speaks slowly ", 
" speaks a language ", the child learns " to speak ", or, more 
commonly " to talk ". But one " says " something definite. 1 
Speak is normally intransitive though it may take an object 
of the inner content as word, language, etc. '■ Say is regularly 
transitive, requiring an object to complete the sense, though 
in a few phrases such as " he says so " this may be reflected 
by an adverb. Indirect quotations are introduced by say, not 
by speak, and direct quotations also much more commonly by 
say than by speak. 

Similar pairs of words, with substantially the same distinc- 
tion as Eng. speak and say, are characteristic of most of the 
Indo-European languages, e. g. Lat. loquor and dico, Fr. 
parler and dire, Ger. spree hen (reden) and sagen, etc. 2 Yet 

1 In terms of "aspect", speak is "durative" or "imperfective", while 
say is " terminative " or "perfective". In Slavic, where aspect is not 
a mere logical distinction, but a highly developed feature of the verbal 
mechanism, our speak and say are reflected by imperfectives and 
perfectives respectively, except where the correspondence is compli- 
cated by the peculiar Slavic adjustment of aspect to tense. Thus 
OBulg. glagolati, an imperfective, regularly translates Grk. \a\u 
' speak * in all tenses ; while resti, rekq, a perfective, regularly trans- 
lates the forms of \eya 'say', except those of the present system, 
which are rendered by the present of glagolati, since the present of 
the perfective has future force and is used for epw and the non-indica- 
tive forms of eijroc. While, then, the imperfectives like OBulg. gla- 
golati, Russ. govorit', Boh. mluviti, etc., are essentially verbs of 
'speaking' and will be so classed below, it is to be understood that in 
their present system they may answer to our say as well as to speak. 

2 See the tabular lists given at the end. The juxtaposition of the two 
words in Luke V. 4 : <!>s Si eiravaaro Aa\<3i», ei7re npds rhv 21/iara, "When 
he had left speaking, he said unto Simon", furnishes in the transla- 
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this situation is not universal. Thus Sanskrit forms from 
vac- and bru- with the corresponding Avestan forms (nos. 2, 
18), and similarly Aey<« and d-rov in classical Greek, answer in 
use to both speak and say. And even for the majority of 
languages, where ' speak ' and ' say ' are distinguished, the 
idiomatic differentiation is never precisely identical, and may 
vary in different periods of the same language. Thus in the 
German of Luther's time sprechen might introduce an in- 
direct quotation, which is still possible in some dialects, but no 
longer admissible in the literary language; and Luther's bible 
translation has it regularly with direct quotations (cf. no. 
67, footnote), where it is still optional in the written lan- 
guage, but wholly displaced by sagen in ordinary speech. On 
the other hand Eng. speak has always been infrequent in such 
use (NED. IX, p. 333, 2. a), and normally requires a comple- 
ment, as thus, as follows, saying, or the like (Eng. he spoke 
and said — Ger. redete und sprach). 1 The peculiarity of the 
differentiation in Slavic has already been mentioned (p. 2, 
footnote). 

In most of the modern languages, whatever the earlier va- 
riety, there is par excellence one verb of 'speaking' and one 
of ' saying ', as Fr. parler and dire. But in some there are 
also other verbs which, though not without their own idiomatic 
restrictions, are yet in such general use as to have scarcely 
less claim to be reckoned as verbs of ' speaking ' and ' saying '. 

tions a convenient orientation of the usage of a given language, — but 
one that often requires correction, owing to the frequent retention in 
biblical language of words which are no longer the current expres- 
sions, and to the fact that the difference in tense is occasionally a dis- 
turbing factor. 

1 In general the use before a direct quotation is the least decisive 
criterion as to whether a given verb is one of 'saying' or of 'speak- 
ing'; and yet in languages of which only meager material is available 
this may happen to be the only use quotable. However, in the great 
majority of languages which distinguished 'say' and 'speak' it is the 
former which is here preferred. It may also happen that a special 
form is in vogue with direct quotations, especially in parenthetic use, 
one that is otherwise obsolete or nearly so, or even one that never has 
been a verb of ' saying ' or ' speaking '. Cf . Lat. inquam, Grk. ■fi/il Grk. 
(prifil in Attic (no. 25), Eng. quoth (no. 67), Welsh medd (no. 78), and 
Olr. ol (Mod. Ir. ar, arsa), which is of adverbial origin (Havers, KZ. 
XLIV. 26 ff., with references). 
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And between these, what has been noted as the essential dif- 
ference between speak and say, namely in their relation to the 
action or content respectively, may appear in a greater or less 
degree. Thus Eng. talk beside speak and tell beside ' say 
are in this respect, entirely aside from the familiar tone of 
talk, noticeably farther apart than are speak and say. In talk 
our feeling for the action is more acute than in speak, and in 
tell the relation to the content is even closer than in say. 
Neither talk nor tell may introduce a direct quotation, which is 
the use in which speak and say most nearly approach one 
another. Similarly Ger. reden, which has encroached upon 
sprechen far more than Eng. talk upon speak, has left 
sprechen in an intermediate position beween sagen and reden, 
and between Eng. say and speak, as may be roughly repre- 
sented as follows : 

Eng. tell say speak talk 



Ger. sagen sprechen reden 

In a somewhat different way OE. cwedan is intermediate 
between secgan and sprecan, and Lith. tafti between sakyti 
and kalbeti. They are verbs of ' saying ' rather than of ' speak- 
ing', but their prevailing use with direct quotations (cf. foot- 
notes to nos. 5,67) shows that their underlying feeling was one 
of closer relation to the form of the content than secgan and 
sakyti. This would be explained if they had once been true 
verbs of ' speaking ', and for Lith. tarti at least this is also 
probable by reason of its source (cf. no. 8). 

The meaning ' speak ' of tenest arises by specialization from 
the notion of ' sound, noise ' as in our group I, and conversely 
the great majority in this group are verbs of ' speaking ' rather 
than of ' saying ', as is natural where the semantic develop- 
ment is within the sphere of action. In the case of other 
sources, which have nothing to do with the production of 
sound, the application to speech being absorbed from the con- 
text, intransitive meanings like 'reason', 'think', 'consort 
with', etc. (cf. groups IV and V) naturally lead to 'speak', 
while notions like ' make clear ', ' make known ', ' put in order ', 
'bring forth', etc. (cf. groups II, III, and part of VII) gen- 
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erally lead to 'say', since here the semantic shift is due to 
similarity of result. 

Yet, while the observation of such a relation between the 
distinction of ' speak ' and ' say ' and their respective sources 
is important, it obviously is not one to be pressed. We have 
noted that the distinction is of variable definiteness, and even 
non-existent in the case of several verbs, especially those of 
Indo-Iranian and Greek in the early period. It is not sur- 
prising that similar sources may occasionally yield both mean- 
ings, or that what is properly a verb of ' speaking ', as defined 
above, may become one of ' saying ', and conversely. Thus 
Eng. talk and tell are at opposite extremes in point of aspect 
(cf. above, p. 4), but are from the same root (no. 64). 
Observe the contrast of Grk. <f>rjft.i with Lat. fori, etc., and also 
with <t>(ovrj (no. 25). The Celtic verb of 'speaking' became 
the verb of ' saying ' in Cornish and Breton (no. 11). So one 
need not scruple to assume a similar shift of meaning where 
there is no such direct evidence. Cf . also, above, p. 4. 

It is a frequently observed phenomenon that a word which 
is first applied to speech only in a depreciatory sense, ' chatter ', 
'jabber', 'prate', etc., may lose this and become merely 
familiar in tone, as in Eng. chat, which is only a shortened 
form of chatter, but is now differentiated from it in feeling; 
and again that a word denoting familiar speech (whether or 
not this rests upon an earlier depreciatory sense) may lose 
this special coloring and become the ordinary prosaic word for 
' speak '. Eng. talk, though the notion of informal, familiar 
speech is dominant, and even a depreciatory sense evident in 
certain phrases, is also used without any such feeling, and 
colloquially it is a growing rival of speak. The child " learns 
to talk", one may "talk French", and "he talked well" or 
" what did he talk on ? " may refer to the most dignified and 
formal address. But the process referred to would be com- 
plete only if talk replaced speak, or at least became its full 
equivalent. In some of the German dialects schwatzen is said 
to be used in place of reden. A complete sequence from the 
'chatter' of animals to the 'chatter' of human beings, to 
' chat, talk familiarly ', and finally to simple ' speak ' is spread 
before us in the history of Grk. AaAeco (no. 10), which after 
reaching the final stage was overtaken and driven from 
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the standard language by another verb, which had started 
with 'consort with, chat', namely o/uA.ea> (no. 47). There are 
numerous other illustrations in the material given below, e. g. 
under nos. 3, 4, 6 (Lat. garrio),8, 42, 44, of the interchange, in 
the same form or in cognate forms, of ' speak ' with ' chatter ' 
or ' chat '. And probably many others, perhaps most of those 
in group I, have passed through the meaning 'chat' or the 
like as the last intermediate stage in their development. 

A factor of first importance in changes of vocabulary, as is 
well known in general and is equally evident in the group we 
are studying, is the fondness for new and picturesque expres- 
sions, and the tendency to replace the familiar and common- 
place words by such, until they in their turn lose all special 
coloring and are ready to be displaced by others. We some- 
times think of this as an especial attribute of slang, because 
here it runs riot, untrammeled by the conservative influence 
which operates in the literary language. And it is indeed not 
to be supposed that our ancestors in pre-literary periods were 
ever so uniformly opposed to using an ordinary word in its 
ordinary sense, or so resourceful in coining new expressions, 
as our modern youth. 1 But in the long centuries before the 
rise of literary languages and the consequent (relative) 
standardization of speech within larger areas, there was no 
such thing as slang or colloquial speech, by contrast to any- 
thing else, for all language was of this character. 

The great variety in the words for ' speak ' and ' say ' in the 
Indo-European languages is in large part due to changes of 
vocabulary which took place in their prehistoric periods, or 
else in periods when a standard language was in a decline 
and had relaxed its pressure. Under the latter head would 
fall the changes which took place in the later periods of Greek, 
and of Latin before the standardization of the present Ro- 
mance languages. In Latin, fabulor was the colloquial word 

1 The same exaggeration of a natural tendency shows itself in certain 
styles of writing. Not to mention the highly developed jargon of base- 
ball reporters, some of our story writers, as was remarked by a corre- 
spondent in the New York Nation, Oct. 9, 1913, "dread the sight of the 
good old word ' said ' as a hydrophobic patient dreads water ", They 
prefer "scorned", "denied", "greeted", "chatted", "defended", 
"husked" (!), "dryly thanked", "faintly surrendered", "fondly re- 
membered" (all these following direct quotations). 
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for ' speak ' from the time of Plautus, but loquor was so 
strongly intrenched in the language of literature and of culti- 
vated speech that it was not until the standard Latin had lost 
its hold on the speech of the Roman world that loquor was 
definitely ousted by fabulor, which was itself displaced in 
France and Italy. Cf. nos. 54, 55. There have been com- 
paratively few such substitutions in the regular words foi 
' speak ' and ' say ' in the modern languages since they gained 
the position of " standard " languages with their increasingly 
dominant influence, never so strong as at present. But how 
great a diversity may exist within a narrow field, where a 
strong centralizing force is lacking, is shown by the situation 
in the Rhaetoroman dialects, where the favorite expressions 
for 'speak' represent, apart from mere phonetic variations, 
seven different words. 1 

In spite of the great diversity in our group as a whole, 
there are some noteworthy instances of conservatism, as the 
agreement of all existing Germanic languages in the verb of 
'saying', the persistence of Lat. dico in all the Romance 
languages, the continued use of Aeyw and dirt for some twenty- 
five hundred years, to which one should add a few hundred 
for dirt, or in reality a few thousand since its agreement with 
Skt. avocat shows that its use dates back to the parent speech. 

As already intimated, the following survey aims to cover 
primarily the usual words for ' speak ' and ' say ' in the Indo- 
European languages, those which are in common use at some 
period with the same general scope as Eng. speak and say. 
In this it may claim to be fairly exhaustive. On the other 
hand, to collect from the various languages all the expressions 
which in certain connections denote speech, as Eng. point out, 
observe, disclose, unfold, present, maintain, reason, etc., or 
even those which have come to apply almost or quite exclu- 
sively to speech, without having the general scope of ' speak ' 
or ' say ', as Eng. mention, declare, utter, discourse, relate, 
recite, explain, express, address, dispute, argue, debate, state, 
etc., or again those which differ from speak mainly in their 
emotional value (depreciatory or merely familiar), as Eng. 
chatter, chat, prattle, Ger. schwatsen, prahlen, plaudem, etc. — 

1 Cf. Gartner, Rhaetoromanische Sprache und Literatur, p. 254. 
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to note all such would be an endless task, obviously beyond 
the power of a single scholar, and would furthermore result 
in an unmanageable bulk of material. Yet such words have 
covered part of the road which might easily lead to the com- 
plete evolution of a new verb of ' speaking ' or ' saying ' ; and 
some of them, when furnishing striking parallels for certain 
stages in the development of the regular words, will be men- 
tioned in the appropriate connection. To the charge of incon- 
sistency in this respect I have no reply. Many examples of 
approximation to ' say, speak ' have been deliberately passed 
over, but no doubt many which would have been well worth 
mention have been overlooked. 1 

The particular group classification adopted is the one which 
has worked itself out as seemingly the most convenient for 
presentation of the material. But no semantic classification 
can do justice to all points of view. Each verb has its own 
semantic history, and even those which have similar sources 
and reach the same result have not necessarily traversed the 
same road. For one or another intermediate stage the analo- 
gies may be quite different. I trust that criticism will be 
more directed to the specific treatment of a word's semaritic 
history than to the propriety of its inclusion in a given group. 

I. From Words Denoting Noise. 

Words denoting some sort of noise, many of them obviously 
of imitative origin, are the commonest source of verbs of 
' speaking ', some few of which have become verbs of ' say- 
ing '. Cf. above, p. 5. 

1. Eng. speak, Ger. sprechen, etc. — The characteristic West 
Germanic verb of speaking, OE. sprecan, later specan 2 whence 

1 Verbs are cited, in general accordance with prevailing conventions, 
as follows : in the infinitive, for most languages ; in the first person 
singular present, for Greek. Latin, Armenian, Albanian, Irish, Modern 
Bulgarian, Pamir dialects (also sometimes given for Old Bulgarian, 
Serbo-Croatian and Lithuanian) ; in a root form, for Sanskrit, Aves- 
tan, and Old Persian. 

2 It is immaterial on the semantic side whether specan actually comes 
from sprecan (so still NED) or represents a collateral but synonymous 
root (cf. Falk-Torp, Fick III 4 , and Norw.-Dan. Et. Wtb. s. v. sprage). 
The former view would not be questioned, in spite of some traces of 
forms without r on the continent, if there were any explanation of the 
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Eng. speak, OS. sprekan, OHG. sprehhan, Ger. sprechen, 
Dutch spreken, is cognate with words denoting the noise, and 
also the act, of bursting, cracking, and the like. Thus ON., 
Swed. spraka, Dan. sprage, all meaning ' crackle ', Lith. 
sprageti ' crackle ', Skt. sphurj- ' crackle, rustle, rumble ' and 
' burst forth ', Grk. cr<f>apayitj> ' crackle, sputter, hiss ' and ' be 
full to bursting' (of udders) ; while Lat. spar go and numer- 
ous other probable cognates 1 are used only of the act. 

An especially close parallel is furnished by Eng. crack. 
This also was an imitative word denoting primarily the noise, 
but also the act, of cracking. In present standard English 
both senses still appear in the noun, while the application of 
the verb to noise is almost obsolete, being partly taken up by 
the diminutive crackle. But in the dialects the verb has de- 
veloped from this side a variety of meanings, among others 
simply ' talk, converse, speak ', e. g. Dannie could crack awa' 
to him in his ain mother tongue, or he could crack far glegger 
in a dead language than other folk could do in a living one 
(Wright, English Dialect Dictionary, p. 764). 

2. Boh. mluviti, Skt. bru-, etc. — OBulg. mluva and its de- 
rivative mluviti mean ' noise, tumult, make a noise ', translat- 
ing Grk. 66pvf3os and 0opv/3e<o, e. g. Mark V. 38, 39. The verb 

exceptional loss of r. For this, one possibility which has not been con- 
sidered is that it originated in occasional instances of dissimilatory loss 
when sprecan was preceded or followed by other words containing r. 
Such dissimilatory loss, though more familiar within the limits of a 
single word (Ital. Federico for Frederico, Grk. dial, (parpia for <ppa- 
Tpio, etc.) may also occur between words of a phrase, e. g. die betef- 
fenden (betreffenden) Professoren (Meringer, Aus dem Leben der 
Sprache 95), ey Mvplnjs ararriyos (arparriyis) , Xwararriv (XaaTpiTrip) 
Xwarpdrov, and other like cases in Greek inscriptions, too numerous to be 
accidental (Nachmanson, Beitrage zur Kenntniss der altgriech. Volk- 
sprache, 6 ff.). Lapses of this latter class, subject to the special context, 
are obviously less likely than those of the former class to affect perman- 
ently the form of a word; but that this may now and then result is 
not to be denied. Cf. G. Paris, Melanges linguistiques I. 129, footnote, 
and Nachmanson, loc. cit. In suggesting the possibility that specan 
might have originated in this way, I am unable to point to any es- 
pecially frequent phrases to support it or to find any confirmation in 
the earliest passages containing specan which are quoted. 

1 Cf . Falk-Torp, loc. cit., Walde Lat. Et. Wtb. 2 s. v. spargo, Per Pers- 
son Beitrage zur idg. Wortforschung 868. 
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came to mean ' speak ' in West Slavic, as Boh. mluviti and 
Pol. mowic, the usual verbs of speaking, and UWend. molwic, 
now used only in compounds. The same root is seen in Skt. 
bru-, Avest. mru- 'speak, say', which supply the present 
system of vac- (for Avestan, cf. especially Yasna 19. 10 where 
pres. mruye is used in conjunction with perf. vaoce and fut. 
vaxsyeite). 

3. Russ. govorit', etc., OPers. gaub. — OBulg. govoru means 
' noise, uproar ', cognate with Lith. gauju ' howl ', Skt. joguve 
' shout, proclaim ', Grk. fioi) ' cry, shout ', /Soaco < shout, roar, 
call '. The derivative verb govoriti has become the .usual 
verb of speaking in Russian {govorit'), Serbo-Croatian 
{govoriti), Slovenian {govoriti), Bulgarian {govorja: but see 
no. 57) ; also in Slovakian {hovorit), though in Bohemian 
hovofiti is ' chat, talk ', more familiar than mluviti. 

Russ. gtitor, gut or it' , formed from a ^-extension of the same 
root, are colloquial expressions for ' chat, talk ', and the verb is 
frequently used for simple ' speak ' in Little Russian {hutoryty) 
and Slovakian {hutorit). 

What is probably also the same root in an extended form is 
seen in OPers. gaub-, which occurs only in the middle, in the 
sense of 'call oneself, declare oneself for' and is the source 
of Pahlavi gowed ' says ', gowisn ' word ', and Mod. Pers. 
guftan 'say' (to which belongs gap 'word, joke', whence 
Pamir gap 'word, saying'). For the ^-increment Meillet, 
Mem. Soc. Ling. XI, 183, compares OPruss. gerbt and Lith. 
kalbeti (see nos. 6, 7). One may also recall the considerable 
group of Greek words for sound in -y3os, as 06pv/3o<5, Kova/?os, 
oto/?o?, etc. (Sturtevant, Class. Phil. V, 327 ff.). 

4. OBulg. glagolati. — OBulg. glagolu ' word ', whence gla- 
golati 'speak' (Russ. gologolif 'prate'), is a reduplicated 
formation {*golgolo-) from the same root as OBulg. glasu 
'voice' {*golso-), Russ. golos, 'voice', ONorse kalla 'call', 
OE. ceallian, Eng. call, Welsh galw ' call ', etc. 

5. OPruss. billlt, Lith. byloti, Skt. bhas-. — In the Old 
Prussian texts billlt is the word regularly employed to trans- 
late sagen and sprechen (but not reden) of the German 
original, the latter occurring much more frequently, especially 
before direct quotations (cf. above, p. 3). In sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Lithuanian texts bilti and byloti, now 
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obsolete, are in common use in the same sense. 1 Cf. also 
Lett, pi-bilst ' speak to, address ', at-bilda 'answer', etc. The 
root is that of Lith. balsas ' voice ', ONorse belja ' roar, bellow ', 
OE., OHG. bellan, Ger. bellen ' bark ', Eng. bell, bellow. And 
from this same root (with j as in Lith. balsas, and change of Is 
to s) come Skt. bhas- 'bark' and bhas- 'speak, talk', bhasa 
' speech, language '. 

6. OPruss. gerdaut, gerbt, LWend. gronis, Polab. gornet. — 
OPruss. gerdaut, which is used four times to translate sagen, 
apparently where this is especially formal or emphatic (e. g. 
perarwi as gerdawi iumans = warlich ich sage euch; cf. also 
po- gerdaut 'predigen'), is most closely related to Lith. ger das 
' cry ', girdeti ' hear ' (cf. no. 21, footnote), and gafsas ' sound '. 
These contain ger-d-, while OPruss. gerbt 'speak, recite' (it 
translates spree hen with a direct object as Gebetlein, etc.) is 
from ger-b-, both being extensions of a simple root ger-, from 
which is formed OBulg. grano ' formula, verse ', LWend. 
grono ' speech ', and from this noun the usual verbs of ' speak- 
ing' in LWendish {gronis) and Polabian {gornet). The 

"Thus in the catechism of 1547 kaipo Schwentas Pawilas bila = 
OPruss. kaigi Swints Pauli bille = Ger. wie Sanct Paulus sagt, ba bila 
raschtas 'for the scripture saith ' pateri bilati 'to say the pater 
noster', bilodamo 'saying', etc. (For sakyti in this text, cf. kure 
euangelium saka 'who proclaim the gospel', jag teisibe mili sakau 
' that I call the truth dear '. asck sakau jog . . ' I say that . . '. In 
Bretkun's and in Willent's translations, from the last of the sixteenth 
century, 631/0/1 (or bilti in the present) is by far the most usual verb 
with direct quotations. It is often defined wrongly by 'reden', for 
which kalbeti (no. 7) is the regular word in these early texts, as later. 

The verb tafti (no. 8) is also common enough in the early texts, 
nearly always with direct quotations, but occasionally followed by iog 
introducing an indirect statement. After byloti became obsolete, tarti 
remained as the normal and almost universal expression with direct 
quotations, as it appears, for example, in the poems of Donalitius, and 
still in Kurschat's version of the New Testament. During all this time 
sakyti (no. 27) was in common use for 'say' followed by an indirect 
statement or in phrases like 'what is said', etc. But with direct quota- 
tions its use was exceptional and mostly where one can detect an em- 
phatic force, especially in asz jitms sakau ' I say unto you ', which is 
constant at all periods, and in imperative forms. Cf. below, no. 27, 
and no. 67, footnote. Now, however, sakyti has come into general use 
even with direct quotations, and tafti is, if I am not mistaken, vir- 
tually obsolete in the spoken language. 
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same root, I. E. g«er- ( also ger ? ) , appears in Lith. girti ' praise ', 
Skt. jdrate ' crackle, roar, sound ', grnati ' sing, call ', OHG. 
queran 'sob', perhaps Olr. briathar 'word' (cf. Stokes, Fick 
II 4 . 183) ; and a collateral gar- of similar meaning in Lat. garrio, 
Grk. yrjpos, and Olr. gair ' cry ' to which correspond Welsh gair, 
Cornish ger, Breton ger, all meaning 'word'. For further 
cognates, cf. Walde. Lat, Et. Wtb. 2 s. v. garrio and Berneker, 
Slav. Et. Wtb. s. v. gorno. The Ossetan verb of speaking, 
jurin (whence jird 'word'), is also, perhaps, connected. Cf. 
Wsewolod Miller, Grd. d. iran. Phil. I. Anh., p. 59. 

Here may be mentioned also the ultimately related (gre- 
gro-, grd-) OE. crdwan 'crow', Lith. groti 'croak', Russ. 
grajat' ' crow, croak ', to which corresponds in Serbo-Croatian 
not only grajati 'croak ', but also grdjati 'speak'. 

7. Lith. kalbeti. — Lith. kalbii, kalbeti, the regular verb of 
' speaking ', and kalbd ' speech, language ' are from an exten- 
sion of the root seen in Lith. kalada 'cry, noise', OPruss. 
kelsdi ' sie lauten ', Grk. xeAaSos ' noise, din, shout ', xaXew, Lat. 
calo, clamor, etc. 

8. Lith. tar ti. — Lith. tariii, tarti ' say ' J is connected with 
OPruss. tdrin ' voice ', Russ. torotorit' ' chatter, prattle ', Skt. 
tar a- 'piercing' used especially of sound, 'loud, shrill', but 
also of light ' shining, radiant ', Grk. Topos ' piercing ', used of 
the voice, speech, eye, etc., ropLv>, usually ' pierce ' in the literal 
sense, but once (Ar. Pax 381) riroprquia 'cry out'. In this 
group the notion of sound is plainly secondary, arising in a 
special application of ' piercing ', this being one of the mean- 
ings of the wide-spread root ter- (or roots ; cf. Walde, Lat. 
Et. Wtb. 2 s. v. termen and tero). 

9. East Iran. hvan-. — In that one of the new languages 
brought to light by the discoveries in Chinese Turkestan 
which is often called " Nordarisch , 2 but which is an East 
Iranian language, ' speak, say ' is regularly expressed by forms 
of hvan. 3 In one of the Pamir dialects (Wachi) likewise 

1 Cf. footnotes to nos. 5 and 67. 

2 Leumann's "Unknown Language II", later "Nordarisch". Cf. 
especially Leumann, Zur nordarischen Sprache und Literatur, and 
Reichelt, Idg. Jahrbuch I. 20 ff., 75 ff. 

3 Cf. Leumann, op. cit, 143; S. Konow, Ber. Berl. Akad. 1912, 1135. 
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the verb of ' saying ' is xanam. 1 Cf. also Ossetan xonin 'call, 
name ', Mod. Pers. xvandan ' call, read ', Sogdian ywn- ' an- 
nounce ', Baluchi vanag ' read, recite '. All these Iranian 
forms are cognate with Skt. svan- 'sound, resound', Lat. 
sono. 

10. Hellenistic Grk. AaAeV — Grk. AaAew, of imitative origin 
like Ger. lallen, Eng. lull, lullaby, is used: i) of the inarticu- 
late sounds of animals, sometimes directly contrasted to human 
speech, as in Plutarch of dogs and monkeys XaXovui ph ovrot, 
<j>pd£ov<n 8e ov, — 2) oftener of human speech, but in the classi- 
cal period always either in a depreciatory sense 'babble, 
chatter ', sometimes directly contrasted with Aeyw, as XaXdv 
apiuTos, aSwaTiararos Ae'yeiv (Eupolis, quoted by Plutarch Alcib. 
13), or merely familiar 'chat, talk', as frequently in Aris- 
tophanes. In Hellenistic Greek AaAe'w loses its special coloring 
and becomes the normal verb of ' speaking '. It is used con- 
stantly in the New Testament, e. g. <!>s Si eirawoTo AaA<3v ' when 
he had left speaking ' Luke V. 4 ; eAaA?;<re 6 k<o</>os ' the dumb 
spake ' Math. IX. 33 ; In airov AaAowros ' while he yet spake ' 
Mark V. 35. It remains the usual verb of speaking down 
through the mediaeval period, but in Modern Greek, except in 
certain dialects, it has given way to (6)iuX& (no. 49). 2 

11. Olr. labraim, etc. — The Celtic verb of 'speaking' is: 
Olr. labraim, with deponent inflection (e. g. ni labrathar 'non 
loquitur' in the Priscian glosses), Mod. Ir. lab hr aim, Manx 
loayrt, Welsh lleferu, llefaru. But in Cornish and Breton the 
corresponding verbs (Corn. I ever el, Bret, lavaret) mean 'say', 
rather than ' speak ', which is expressed otherwise (see nos. 
46, 69). There is no generally accepted etymology. 3 But the 
root lab- is doubtless of imitative origin, and may be best 
compared with that of Russ. lepetaf ' babble, stammer ', Skt. 
lap- ' chatter, talk ' (this is an old comparison, e. g. in Williams 

'Cf. Shaw, Jour. As. Soc. Beng. XLV, 170 ff. (xattei ' said' frequent), 
Geiger, Grd. d. Iran. Phil, I. 2, 328, 330. This is only one of many 
striking points of agreement between the new language and the Pamir 
dialects. 

2 Cf . especially Dieterich, Rhein. Mus. LX, 229 8. 

8 Cf. Stokes, Fick II 4 , 239 (Low Ger. Happen), Z. f. kelt. Phil, in, 
442 (Ger. plappern, Eng. blab) , V. Henry, Lex. etym. du bret. mod. s. v. 
lavar (\o/3pos, Xaflpeiofiai) , Pedersen, Verg. Gram, der kelt. Sprachen 
(Lat. labrum or with Stokes). 
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Lexicon Cornu-Brittanicum), Gypsy lav 'word', Mod. Pers. 
labidan ' talk foolishly, boast ', Afghan lavdal ' say, declare ', 
Pamir dial, lewam (Sarikoli), luwan (Shigni) 'say, speak'. 
The variation in vowel and consonant, which in the case of 
such imitative words need not be taken too seriously, is similar 
to that seen in the words for ' lip ', L. labium, labrum, OE. 
lippa, etc., (the Germanic forms from leb-), Pahlavi lap, Lith. 
lupa ; and it is not unlikely that the two groups are ultimately 
connected (compare the often assumed, though very doubtful, 
connection of Olr. bel ' lip ' with Goth, qipan ' say ', and the 
frequent identity of 'tongue' and 'speech, language'). 

12. Lat. loquor. — According to one of the oldest, and still 
the most probable etymology, Lat. loquor ' speak ' is connected 
with Grk. Aao-xw, tkaKov. This is used of inanimate things 
' ring, crash ', of animals ' shriek, howl ', and later also of men 
' shout, scream ', whence its commonest use in the Attic poets, 
especially Euripides, ' utter, announce, tell '. Although never 
perhaps entirely colorless, it has gone a good part of the way 
which must be assumed for Lat. loquor. 

13. Arm. xosem. — The regular verb of ' speaking ' in Ar- 
menian is xosem, OArm. xausem. This points to IE. qhauk- 
(or quhauk-), which is best taken as an imitative root and 
compared with the similar, though not identical, Grk. Kavxdoixai 
' speak loud, boast ', Lith. kaukti ' howl ' and ssaukti ' cry, call 
out, name '- 1 

14. Grk. im6o<s, pvOioimi, French mot. — In Homer /ivOio/mi 
is one of the several frequent expressions for ' speak, say ' 
which are later replaced by Ae'yw, and fivOos, from which it is 
derived, means simply what is spoken, ' word, saying, story ', 
the specialization to story in the sense of ' fiction, myth ' being 
later. This is derived from an imitative mu, from which has 
developed in one class of words, through the contrast to dis- 

"The comparison with Kavx&ofiai is due to Pedersen, KZ. XXXIX, 
335, who suggests various means of phonetic identification, with or 
without the inclusion of Lith. szaukti. But there is no occasion to 
force complete phonetic identification in imitative words of this kind. 
Other etymologies of Arm. xosem are less probable, e. g. that of v. Pet- 
rubany mentioned by Pedersen, loc. cit., and that of Scheftelowitz, BzB. 
XXVIII. 282, who proposes connection with Goth, hugjan 'think', 
according to which the semantic development in Armenian would be 
similar to that of words in our group IV. 
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tinct articulate utterance, the notion of 'mute' (Lat. mutus, 
etc.), but in another the notion of 'growling' (Lat. mugio, 
Grk. ft.vKa.oiuu., etc. ) , or ' muttering ' as in Lat. muttio ' mutter, 
mumble, speak low ' and muttum ' a mutter, grunt. The noun 
muttum seems to have been used only in negative phrases, 
where ' not a mutter ' was, like our slang ' not a peep ', simply 
an emphatic 'not a word' (cf. Cornutus ad Pers. proverbi- 
aliter dicimus, muttum nullum emiseris, id est verbum) ; and 
it was doubtless from such phrases that it emerged as a 
respectable word in Ital. motto, French mot, this last to be 
compared with the Homeric use of /ntfos. But there is nothing 
surprising in the direct transition from the notion of ' mutter, 
speak low ' to that of simple ' speak ', which seems to have 
begun in Latin in the case of the verb (cf. Paul. ex. Fest. 
muttire loqui. Ennius : ' Palam muttire plebeio piaculum est'), 
and which we assume to have taken place in prehistoric Greek. 
Compare especially Lett, runat 'speak' from ' whisper ' (no. 
66). Although ixvdioinai became obsolete in Attic-Ionic, not 
occurring in prose, /ivOi^w remained a common expression for 
' speak ' in some of the Doric dialects. Cf. nv6io-8o> in Theo- 
critus, Laconian fiovmoow in Ar. Lys. 94, 981, 1076, and Hesy- 
chius povotSSci' \aX.ei, o/uAei. 

15. Rhaet. tsantser, etc. — In some of the Rhaeto-Roman 
dialects the usual expression for ' speak, talk ' is tsantser, 
tsintsar, etc. (Gartner, Rhaetoromanische Sprache und Lit- 
eratur, 254, v. Planta, Archiv fur lat. Lex. XV, 396). This 
belongs with Ital. ciancare 'prate', of imitative origin (Diez, 
Wtb., p. 97, Korting, Wtb., no 8926). 

16. Rhaet. bajer, etc. — In some of the Rhaeto-Roman dia- 
lects ' speak, talk' is expressed by bajer, bajaffer, etc. (Gart- 
ner, loc. cit, and v. Planta, loc. cit. ). This is from Ital. baia 
'jest, banter' (Fr. baie, Sp. vaya), which is probably based 
upon an exclamatory particle. 

17. Grk. /3a£a>. — The poetical words /?af<o ' speak, say ', perf. 
piPaKTM, and /?a£is ' saying, rumor ', also pdo-Kas Xeyeiv, ko,ko\o- 
ydv (Hesychius), are from a root /ffewe-, for which imitative 
origin seems most probable. 

18. Skt. vac-, Grk. dirov. — The typical Indo-Iranian verb of 
' speaking, saying ', the one in most general use and common 
to both Sanskrit and Avestan, is from the root vac- (IE. 
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uequ), though the present system is supplied from another, 
Skt. mru-, Avest. mrtt (no. 2). 1 In Greek the aorist dm, 
which corresponds exactly to Skt. avocat, Avest. vaocat, has 
been in common use from Homer to the present day. Cf. 
also Skt. vacas, Avest. vacah-, Grk. tiros, all meaning ' saying, 
word ' ; Skt. vak, Avest. vaxs, Lat. vox, all meaning ' voice, 
sound ' and also ' saying, word ', Grk. 6\\i ' voice ', Toch. wek 
'voice'; Lat. voco, vocare 'call' (whence vocabulum 'name', 
the source of Irish focal 'word'), OPruss. wackis 'cry' 
wackttwei ' call ', Arm. gocem ' cry, roar ', 2 OHG giwahan, 
giwahannen ' mention '. 3 It is only in Indo-Iranian and Greek 

1 In later Indie and Iranian vac- has been largely displaced. Indie : In 
Pali vac- is still frequent in the passive (vuccati = Skt. ucyate) and 
past tenses of the active, the present being supplied from vad- (no. 19) . 
In Prakrit also similar passive forms occur (vuccadi, vucca'i), but the 
normal verb of saying is kath- (no. 58), for which ten synonymns are 
recited by Hemacandra IV. 2 (cf. Pischel's edition, pp. 130 ff.) In the 
modern Indie languages vac- has ceased to play any role, its chief 
substitutes, common to the great majority of the languages and dia- 
lects, being kah- 'say' from kath- (no. 58) and bol- 'speak' (no. 70). 
Iranian : Forms of vac- occur in Turfan Pahlavi and in Sogdian, and 
are still in common use in the dialect of the Parsis in Yezd, Kirman, 
etc., and in other " Central and Caspian " dialects. Cf. ZDMG. XXXV, 
403, XXXVI, 71, Grd. d. iran. Phil. I. 2, 387, 414, Bartholomae, Zum 
Altiran. Wtb. 217. In Persia proper, though the root survives in Mod. 
Pers. navaxtan 'flatter, sing', it was displaced as a verb of 'saying' 
even in the Old Persian period, namely by Bah- (no. 30) and gaub-, 
whence Mod. Pers. guftan (no. 3), with which belongs Kurd, gotin. 
Baluchi gvasag, gusag ' say, speak ' belongs with Avest. vas- ' say ', 
which can be connected with vac- only by assuming variation in the 
guttural series (cf. Bartholomae, Altiran. Wtb. s. v. and Idg. Stud. 
II.22). 

2 Hubschmann's doubt as to the connection of Arm. gocem with this 
group (Arm Gram. I. 436), on account of its meaning, is not justified 
(see below), and is not shared by others. Cf. Pedersen, KZ. XXXVI, 
94, XXXIX, 396, and Meillet, Mem. Soc. Ling. XIII, 244. 

3 Of the Irish words which have often been cited as cognate, e. g. by 
Stokes, Fick II 4 . 260, the forms iarfaigim, etc., are now recognized as 
belonging to saigim. Cf. Strachan, Rev. Celt. XIX, 177, Thurneysen, 
Handbuch der altir. Gram. 467, Pedersen, Vergl. Gram, der kelt. 
Sprachen II, 608. This leaves only faig 'dixit', which is retained by 
Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb., among the cognates of Lat. voco, and likewise 
by Falk-Torp, Fick II *, 381. But the form seems to occur only once, 
and must be regarded as doubtful evidence for the existence of the 
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that the root has furnished the regular verb of 'speaking, 
saying '. The more wide-spread noun, Skt. vak, Lat. vox, etc., 
means primarily ' voice ', and the use of the other forms which 
occur outside of Indo-Iranian and Greek indicate for the 
parent speech a general application to the voice and to its 
product, speaking, calling, crying, etc. The more precise 
semantic source is hidden in the remote past, but it can 
hardly be doubted that it belongs somewhere under the 
general head of ' sound '. 

19. Skt. vad-, Grk. av8do>. — In Sanskrit vad- is one of the 
common expressions for ' speak, say ', but is also, especially in 
the older language, used more generally of sounds, e. g. in the 
Rig Veda of those made by birds, frogs, and inanimate ob- 
jects. Grk. av8r/ is used of the sound of a trumpet, bowstring, 
etc., also of speech but with reference to the tone rather than 
the content ; while the verb avSdw is nearly always applied to 
human speech, being a frequent expression for 'speak, say, 
call ' in Homer and the later poets. Grk. delSm ' sing ' is from 
the same root. Cf. also Lith. vadinii 'call, name', OBulg. 
vaditi ' accuse '. 

Several nouns denoting ' word ' or ' language ', in addition to 
those connected with verbs already mentioned, offer further 
illustrations of the relation between ' sound ' and ' speech '. 

20. Goth, rasda, etc, — Goth, razda ' speech, language ', the 
regular translation of yA<3<r<ra and XaXiA, OE. reord 'voice, 
speech, language' (ic spreche mongum reordum), ON. rodd 

sound, voice ', are from the root seen in Skt. ras- ' roar, cry, 
sound '. 

21. Slav, slovo. — The typical Slavic expression for ' word ', 
slovo 1 (whence slovar or slovnik ' dictionary ') , is identical in 
form with Skt. gravas ' sound, call ' and ' fame, glory ', Grk. 
/cA£(/r)os ' report, rumor ' and ' fame, glory ' 2 . 

root ueq" in Celtic, now that all other support is removed. Is it 
possibly abstracted from iarfaigim, after the connection of the latter 
with saigitn was obscured and- its meaning changed from 'seek after' 
to ' ask ' ? 

'So in Old Bulgarian and most of the Slavic languages still; but 
Mod. Bulg. reci, Serbo-Croat, rjec, from the root of OBulg. restt, 
rekq (no. 29). 

2 The meaning ' fame, glory ', though wide-spread (also Slavic in the 
form slava) is secondary, as in Lat. jama. Whether the notion of 
2 
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22. Skt. cabda- 'sound, noise' is also used for 'word, 
speech ', and has furnished the common expression for ' word ' 
in some of the modern languages of Indie, as Mahratti gabda, 
Kashmiri shebd. 

Carl D. Buck. 



'sound' is original or derived from 'what is heard' is a difficult ques- 
tion. In the verb- forms the meaning is 'hear' in Indo-Iranian and for 
the most part in the European languages (Skt. cru-, Grk. k\v<j, etc.; 
for full material, cf. Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb. s. v. clueo) , and this is com- 
monly given as the force of the root. Meillet, Mem. Soc. Ling. XV, 
337, thinks that this belonged only to aorist forms in the parent speech, 
but does not state how he conceives its relation to the meaning 'be 
called, be known as ' of the presents OBulg. slovq, Grk. icXiofiat, Lat. 
clueo. Interchange between the notions of ' sound ' and its perception, 
'hearing', is seen in Lith, girdeti 'hear' beside gerdas 'cry' gafsas 
'sound', etc. (no. 6), where 'hear' is clearly secondary, and in Avest. 
giis- 'hear', OPers. gausa- 'ear' beside Skt. ghofa- 'noise'. 

(To be Continued.) 



